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ON READING POETRY 


HEN a person tells us that he reads an average length novel in 

two hours, we are lost in an admiration which almost makes us 
forget to be envious of his rapidity. If the same person, however, were 
to advise that he reads a 36-line poem in one minute flat, we would feel 
rather sorry for him. In fact, we might suggest that, under such cir- 
cumstances, he not read poetry at all. He, of course, may plan later 
and at more leisure to re-read. In such case, still we would say that 
perhaps it would be better to eliminate the first quick scanning, even 
if this does provide a general idea about the poem’s theme. Often enough 
such an idea can be obtained from merely the title. Mr. Chad Walsh’s 
poem, titled ““Women,” 
Frances Stoakley Lankford’s ‘““Wedding Hymn” is one of nuptial love; 
and Mr. Louis J. Sanker’s “Dynamo” is about a machine. 


in this issue is precisely about women; Mrs. 


Now if readers want to know what a woman is—we could not 
expect they would—they would scarcely turn to poetry to learn that 
she is “an adult female person.” If they want to know about a dynamo— 
the mechanically minded might, but such people generally do know— 
they would be very much surprised if the poet’s message consisted in 
the information that a dynamo is ‘“‘a machine for converting mechanical 
energy into electric energy by magneto-electric induction.” Mr. Sanker 
may have that definition at his fingertips, but his poem shows no con- 
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cern at all with it, If his poem were merely scanned by readers, their 
accounts of the poem would be entirely inadequate. To be a successful 
reader of a poem always requires more than mere knowledge of what 
it considers. Definitely a certain amount of work is required. 

Many will admit that what the poet—and certainly poetry today— 
most needs are “great audiences.” But editors, such as we, would un- 
hesitatingly settle for a comparatively small-numbered audience if its 
members were careful, attentive readers—readers prepared to do their 
part as we believe the poet has done his. They will have recognized in 
the first instance that poetry cannot be approached as one takes up the 
morning paper and learns what is going on from headlines. Not only 
must a poem be read but always it can be pored over with profit. It 
may be as simply expressed as Mr. John Wickham’s “Child-Song for 
Mary-Maid,” but carelessly and quickly read this poem may seem as 
superficial as the reading itself was. To a trained reader the “Child- 
Song” may at first reading give indications of being more profound 
than it really is, but a second will at least be necessary to determine why 
and how it is. Being a complex form of expression, poetry, if for no 
other reason, calls for close attention. And to be fully savored several 
readings may be in order. 

Very often complaints about some poem should be laid exelusively 
at the reader’s and not at the poet’s door. In the first place, besides 
the proper disposition, the reader must have some general reading skill 
and what might be called the necessary background the poet assumes 
him to have. When T. S. Eliot wrote “in a hundred A. B. C.’s” he as- 
sumed a background in non-Londoner readers which they normally 
would not have since “A. B. C.’s” are a chain of restaurants in the 
English capital. The reader is not at fault if he misses the reference 
and thus fails in his understanding. Instead the poet has the obligation 
to speak to us by means of that which we have in common. In the 
first place, we have the same language. The latter’s words stand for 
things which we know in common. It is obvious that if a reader has 
incomplete knowledge of the language, he cannot blame the poet if 
she uses words unfamiliar to him. He must correct his own deficiency. 
On the other hand, the poet has no obligation to display knowledge of 
esoteric words. Always it must be assumed that the ideal relationship 
between poet and reader is that both know the same things. Since 
naturally the ideal is rarely realized, few poems present complete com- 
munication. To make it as full as possible requires co-operation between 
the two with mutual respect and forbearance for each other's achieve- 
ments and deficiencies. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The warm body that is myself 
May be the whole that others see, 
But housed with me, shelf on shelf, 
Towers my full life’s history. 


Fixed in the horizontal bone 
Are catalogued on dusty shelves 
Those First Editions that alone 
Retain my early published selves: 


The stubborn books of blood and brain, 
Rarer ones of sense and soul. 

I cannot ever read again 
All that makes up the whole. 


The body is but a simple frame, 
A building housing treasure. 
Only my Beloved’s eyes can name 
Its utmost printed measure. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


SHELLAC DISC 


Music, remembering her 

With pleading strings, with. brasses, 
Has filled the narrow room 

With the kind of stir 

As when a queen passes 

From palace doors to ride 
Through streets to a belated doom. 


Old thoughts, like aging men, 

Are at the curb... a crone, 

Some children, listen and look, 

Eying the young queen again. 

And one—alone, 

A youth, and dark, is sad; 

But only as in a tale, in a book.... 
DAVID MORTON. 
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MONOLOGUE ON A REMEMBERED 
NEIGHBOR 


Resilient man—whose constant love makes war 
Against the stubborn season and the earth 
That rings him in sure wedlock from his birth— 


Far-voyaging between the red-planked barn 
And lowland pasture that he may not farm 
And will not sell because his father’s earth 


Was there, that rests enamoured of another birth 
Beneath the chaste white steeple where his memories lie. 
The weight of acres can’t be borne by one 


Alone, or even two when earth calls earth 
So strong. One lifetime’s not too long to know 
The way the plow cuts always new, and all 
The old ways that the hills assault the sky. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 


AMOR DEI 


“Cosi’ l’animo preso entra in disire, ch’ e’ moto spiritale, e mai non 
posa fin che la cosa amata il fa gioire.” (Dante, Canto XVIII, 31; Purg.) 


It was when Your Shadow crossed 

My veiled vision, 

When I heard Your Footstep sound 
Still closer, nearer, 

When my heart had grasped You, O 
Than all things dearer; 

It was then at last I knew 

My soul’s decision: 

Though darkness here my eyes must bind, 
They need not sight; 

Though from afar, Your faintest Step 
I hear aright; 

My heart has found its one Desire, 

Its sole Delight; 
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What stays my soul, O Love of love’s 
Insistent flight! 
Nor eyes suffice, nor ears, nor heart; 
Love, Love only, 
Can satiate this creature born 
For Love, and lonely! 
ERIC BRUNO, O.F.M. 


AGAIN FOR YOU 


They named your name and suddenly 
as snow from trees falls easily 
embarrassed by the sun, 
the pride I wore against the years, 
the compromises and the fears 
slipped from me: I was one 
who stood with eager untried wings 
poised for splendid, far-off things; 
then with a child’s quick choice and true, 
I folded them again for you. 
SISTER MARY CATHERINE, 0O.S.U. 


THE PRISONERS 


You who console yourselves with ignorance 
Believing blindly in survival, 

You who crouch with faith in hopeful towers, 
Praying past sunburst on your trembling knees. 


You, if you could but guess the power 

That waits within yourselves, the strength 
That throbs in unity, you would not need 
To fear the bombs, the great electric gods, 
Nor long sit shackled in the ancient rooms. 


You would begin with freedom—break the walls 

And mend the roads, to find, in the exploded myth 

Of sovereignty, that you have only freed yourselves 

And loosed upon the earth a chain of brotherhood! 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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CHILD-SONG OF MARY MAID 


There was a maid, a Mary maid, 
I loved her more than me; 
I met her in a warm brown field 
Two minutes after three. 


I loved the smile that Mary smiled, 

The hair without a pleat 

That tumbled down her long blue gown 
To her sweet pale feet. 


We have a run to see which one 
Had eaten too much pie, 

But though I'd taken only cake, 
It ended in a tie. 


Oh I loved the smile that Mary smiled, 
The hair without a pleat 

That tumbled down her long blue gown 
To her sweet pale feet. 


I think that when we rested then 
And sat on top the hill, 

She told me of a Boy she knew 
Whose legs were fatter still. 


I laughed and laid my head upon 
Her shoulder by her hair: 

She brought her arm to hold me close, 
And kept me quiet there. 


I said, ‘““Maid Mary, shall I sleep?” 

She whispered, “Not yet, child!” 

And then her breath was quick and fast 
And both her eyes were wild. 


“No, don’t sleep yet, my child,” she cried, 
““You’ve very far to go!” 

She wouldn’t stay but slipped away: 

It makes me wonder so. 
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For I loved the smile that Mary smiled, 
The hair without a pleat 
That tumbled down her long blue gown 
To her sweet pale feet. 
JOHN WICKHAM, S.J. 


BEYOND REALIZATION 


In your striving to be free, to remain friends in wisdom 
There is hardly a window from which your demon does not cry, 
Or a dark street where your skeleton does not burn in delirium. 
Never was anyone so near the promise of his shadow 

Or a sadness so fatal. 

Who of us has not swallowed poison, 

Who of us has not suffocated love? 

You have dried all the wells within you, 

Contrived your own damnation, 

Now you die from thirst as in a nightmare, 

Or hallucination 

Wherein the Saints are becoming dizzy 

And Angels fall to give you strength. 


What more do you want to make perfect 
Your flawless meditation 

Wherein even the dark is blazing 

With emerald thoughts? 


On such nights the fogs are sensitive 

And distracted with the remorse of foolish virgins 
But even they are not half as sanctimonious 

As the green mists of your pebbled shores. 


So beyond reproach 
Dying of a deformity that is unimaginable 
Devouring yourself piece by piece like some unhappy brute. 
Then I drink from this sluggish gourd 
And shock you out of death, saying: 
Poured soul, you are all worn out with love! 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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METROPOLIS 


Morning washes the pale streets 

And, innocent as children 

(Who have not yet discovered 

That money is the all of life) 

The New York church bells play in the towers. 

They roll their hoops of sound down the dawn-cool streets 
And cry in their young voices 

Come out, come out, wherever you are! 


And they come, the other children, 
They are few, but they always come. 


The old children 

With the tiredness of eighty years, the morning tiredness 
Of senility’s slight restless sleep 

Tiredness of five steep creeping flights of tenement stairs— 


The new children 
The duty of new love lying heavy and radiant in their hands 
And the new problem of bread— 


But they come, the children, they always come 

With their handfuls of prayer and praise 

For the young-handed priests to gather ‘and float toward heaven 
In the incense-cloud of the Mass, the incessant clean crucifixion. 


II 


Wherever on the flat or surging land it lie 
A city is always built on Golgotha. 
A city is a place of crucifixions: 


I have ten children and no bread. 


I have ten million hateful dollars: 
I offered them for love, but they were rejected. 


I am old and pale and forgotten. 
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lam young and black and unwanted. 


A child is crushed under a truck. 

He lies in a little pool of silence 

Bordered by silent people with eyes as wide as lakes, 
Their eyes are wide as sorrow: their blood 

Mingles with his on the asphalt. 

Mixed with the guilt and glory always rises 

Out of the mystery of man in aggregate 

(Man clustered like stars, man massed like maggots) 
The terrible potent suffering of the innocent. 


Ill 


How then shall sin 
(However without cease, in the writhing alleys 
It whisper its sly denials— 
However endlessly 
It blare its neon negatives 
Up the bold boulevards) 
Prevail against the affirmation of the cross— 
The Yes of new-made death? 
Daily and more than daily from the altars 
The mystic death of God, a clean dark whirlpool, 
Sweeps to itself the lesser deaths of pain and prayer, 
Catches the sorrow and splendor, catches the mixed inextricable city 
And swirls it down to drown in far unfathomed freshness 
And births it new on the bright beach of morning. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH: ORDINATION 


Sepulchred in linen bands 
And laid between the double cross, 
Fresh anointings on his hands, 
His life extinguished into Christ, 
He joys to yield his whole self-loss 
To know a crowning death has come, 
To lie beneath the epitaph 
“Sacerdos in aeternum.” 
FRANCIS X. DUFFY. 
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Two Poems by Chad Walsh 
WOMEN 


They do not grow Euclidian but stranger— 
Tall absolutes that punctuate the lake 
At dawn, receiving and bestowing danger. 


The molds of Neo-Classicism break 
To shards on a slow smile, and a mysterious 
Precision mocks the whorls of William Blake. 


The chalk-pale fingers of the sadly serious 
Schoolmarm inscribe the dark with the white hands 
Of Isolde; farther to seek than Sirius 


And brighter are the typist’s auburn strands; 
Grecian beneath protective coloration, 
Helen in slacks departs for charted lands. 


Across the chasm nation faces nation, 
And one by one the pioneers essay 
The rope-thin bridge above the dark damnation 


To heal by night the schism of the day 
God breathed the sleep of surgery on Adam 
And stole his rib and mystery away. 


ON ASH WEDNESDAY, TO CHRIST 


The Devil sports no scarlet shorts today, 

No suavely curving horns. His feet are normal, 
His suit well-pressed, a modest banker gray, 
Gray as the ashes of my dull temptations 

That burn with cigarette decorum, fall 

Among the débris of the pipes entangled. 

I on whose desk two months of clutter sprawl 
Choose not to manage interlocking kingdoms; 
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Nor dare I clamber up a ten-foot wall 

To leap into the care of hopeful angels. 

The sins of cowardice and laziness 

Have vaccinated for the bright damnations, 
But what is this that, nameless, colorless, 
Devoid of form, the unconditioned nothing, 
Usurps the throne of preéxistent Yes, 

Annexes heat of fire and tang of coffee 

And neutralizes lightly covered breasts? 

Did You, who fasted forty days and vanquished 
The Adversary in the standard tests, 

Never confront the cosmic metaphysics 
Splattered to puerile puns and groundling jests, 
And even these fall silent while Your Father 
Like an embarrassed guest mumbled goodby? 

I think You did, but later in the story 

And in the week, when You, Who could not die 
Less as a man than as a God, uplifted 

The weight of nothing from me with the cry 
That gashed and hacked in scarlet Aramaic 

My lama sabachthani on a sky 

More God-denuded than this ashen Wednesday. 


THE CATECHUMEN 


Fired by its burning thought 
My mind would be divinely wrought 
To Yours... But from this snare, 
The first and subtlest, deliver me: 
For working at love’s daily task 
A little light is all I ask. 
Then, compassed by Your care, 
My heart would be a constant prayer— 
Safekept for sanctity ... 
Yet O! from that wish, last and worst, free me: 
Beyond these barricades of pride 
Lift me to meekness at Your side. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS 
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WEDDING HYMN 


Receive this passion, rooted in the dust, 
So perilous-sweet with doomed mortality, 
Compounded of the flowering body’s lust 
And the leashed spirit’s longing to be free. 


It is too great to bear. To You we render 

The thrusting hope, the anguish and these tears 
So intricately meshed with joy—a splendour 
Born of no trivial years. 


Make of it what You will. Beyond our knowing 

Your purpose lies, but not beyond our trust. 

God, take the tenuous tribute of our growing; 

Receive this passion, lifting from the dust. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


LITTLE GIRL GROWS WISE 


My father told me fairy tales 
Of knights and princes bold, 
But I discovered fairies lie 
When I was six years old. 


The day before I went to school 
I saw my mother cry. 

I wondered why she did the thing 
You do when people die. 


I knew my uncle’s platitudes 
Were wisdom’s only school. 
Then someone slyly whispered 
That uncle was a fool. 


The world is full of paradox 
To give me pause and start: 
I never knew till yesterday 
That God is in my heart. 
SISTER M. AQUINAS, R.S.M. 





Three Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 
INTROIT FOR THE ASCENSION 
Ye men of Galilee, why stand you, looking up to heaven? 


Ascent is nothing in our time. 

In the noon heat and boredom, from his tilted chair, 
The airport manager spat and said, “Boys, 

I’ll take the three of you up for three dollars. 

That’s a third of the price, but I haven’t made 

A goddam cent today, so I'll do it. What d’ya say?” 
The bright machines glittered under the sun, 

And in the shade an engine coughed like a sick lion, 
Sputtered and died. 

I suppose when it was still a dream 

With tender, searching roots in Kitty Hawk 

And the gardens of a few mad Frenchmen, then, 

I suppose, there was a kind of beauty and despair, 
At least in the poetic, searching minds 

That soared on air far, far ahead 

And over the crude tangled sticks and awkwardly stitched cloth. 
But in our time when we looked up 

The air was filled with roaring, and at night 

The ghostlights blinked and wandered in the sky. 
We have gone up in flame and thundering; 

We have looked up to watch the bombers pass. 

In our time ascent is nothing. 

Schedule a run of frozen foods to Jersey, 

Furniture moving in the startled air, 

Run horses for the Khan’s champ polo team, 

Run writers to the coast for conference. 

“Never been up? Why, everybody flies.” 


This Jesus shall so come as you have seen Him going 


And yet I wish that like the gentle Christ 
We had gone up with understanding hearts, 
Aware of power, reluctant to use power, 
Knowing the use of mercy, quietly. 

If to go riding in the universe, 
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We have stripped down our purposes and thoughts, 
If to send flesh up roaring to the sky, 

We have dropped off the burden of the soul 

To be aware only of gas and steel, 

These monsters shall so come as we have sent them, 
Vacant of purpose, without fear or pity, 

Empty of understanding, unaware. 

We have suspended on thin strings of will 

Most monstrous swords in every brilliant sky, 

And they will fall. 

I wish we had gone up in hopefulness 

To see the Father’s face miles in the air. 

I wish that we had left earth with a blessing 

And a promise of the Holy Ghost to come. 

Then might we turn away our faces 

And set us to the joy of the green earth, 

For every man is of the body of Christ 

And takes the Holy Ghost wherever he wills. 

This Jesus shall so come as we have seen Him going. 
Shall so come—ah, God, why then 

Have we shaped all our planes so like a cross? 


FOR THE MAGI 


In the end, 

not valor, ecstacy of motion or of music, 
high banners or the tricks with which 

we spring the mine of passion in the breast 
will take us home; 

but in the mind, 

the cold and wet-walled prison of the mind, 
with fetters clanking and the high, 

small single window to the light, 

the prisoner the soul 

will on the involuting, cold and fading trail 
persist in searching, 

till home he comes— 
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not like a traveler all stained and weary 

whom air familiar bathes in blissfulness, 

but like a stone 

upon embattled walls from the blue air, 

a catapulted stone kicked by the will, 

shattering parapets, roofs and bearing terror, 

drives through the hedge of spears, the lapping shields, 
and striking the solid earth to make it tremble, 

comes at the last to rest. 


HOLY WEEK IN APRIL 


Ah, Christ, and was it in the spring, 

The nights like the great inner cups of flowers, 

The days inviting love of everything, 

With music for the blood and songs for hours, 

Was it then that You, Who might have worn the ring 
Of silver clouds that crowned the unburdened world, 
Saw wheeling birds that never knew to sing 

And felt the rope of anguish round You curled? 
Spent You the soft night in a dungeon, Lord, 

Who knew kind cloak for bed and blanketing stars, 
Suffered, in need of friends, on stone or board 

And only knew the captive wind through bars? 


And even in the rain of whips 
Was sacrifice (too trivial to bewail?) 
Of other rain on upturned face and lips, 
The spring rain that now faltered and would fail. 
What blackness in the hearts of all 
To choose long thorns from all the pleading flowers 
To crown You with—oh, hear the sickening fall 
Into sweet earth of one dead tree that towers! 
What treasure in man’s self is hidden deep 
That You should thus, with nails through palms, permit 
The theft of precious things You longed to keep, 
Surrender life that we might squander it? 
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Four Poems by Francis T. Maguire 
SCRATCHING AT THE DOOR 


Oh, what poor mangy beast has been 
So sinned against as This 
Who hears the shut door bolted in 


Ungracious emphasis, 


Who, hurt and lonely in the wind, 
Through the cold night straying, 
Hears old familiar tables dinned 
And loud music playing, 


While we inside still strut or simper, 
Sure, as we’ve been before, 

Tomorrow brings a longed-for whimper 
And scratching at the door. 


REST IN A FLAME 


How shall we answer? 
What skill, what art 
Can cool to reason 
This flaming heart 


When all of our logic 
And all our words 

Are a clock’s dull ticking, 
The cry of birds? 


What can we do 
But pray, but pray? 
That only. And if 


It is true, as we say, 


That the heart has its logic, 
Then it must lead, 

How rough the highway, 
How slow the speed, 








To the town where desire 
And reason, the same, 
Shall blaze in a Silence 
And rest in a Flame. 


YET ERRING 


Yet erring, erring, proud, and lovable, 

This upstart, baseborn consort of the King, 

Who, should she so desire, could not annul 

The timeless terms of His strange marrying. 
Her He selected, and her head is high; 

In His name speaking, she speaks chaste and true, 
Although at times her robes may set awry, 
Though they be muddied by her retinue. 


Imperfect mother, still a slow beginner 

In knowing children and in loving men, 
Embarrassed by her saints, like us a sinner, 

She falls, and weeps, to fall and rise again, 
Until, we pray, that final day will find her 

Safe with her Spouse, and us tagging behind her. 


IT’S STILL HOSANNAH 


Other men, my pharisee, 

Your bright hosannahs may deceive. 
Strangers you may fool, perhaps, 
But never, never, never me. 


That quisling heart, how often it 

Has proved a traitor to your words 
I know, remember. If I were you, 
I’d keep my mouth shut, hypocrite. 


Yet will I praise the Lord. There be 
Two things a son like me may sing: 
The first of these is God the Fact, 
The other His mercy as the sea. 
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So, sure of the one, for the other bolder, 
Mercy, I'll sing, and Glory, glory. 
Yes, though the devil stand and slip 
A familiar arm around my shoulder. 


MY BROTHER PRONOUNCES HIS VOWS 


My mind had sought 

a thousandfold return 

of the months’ sun and waters 

to bless and brim your day. 
Nothing: the heart empty-handed 
hobbles on knees to pray. 


My plain, my exquisite word 
netted in air of air 

fired and twisted pure 
incensed, incanted, blessed— 
would it not fall from feature 
hand and soul and smile 


confronted with your peace? 


Word that almost was 

stature and blood and shout— 
it knew the wiser way 

to shun cowled eyes of day 
uncleaved from air of clay: 


for what was its to say 

when the great seraphs kneel 
dumb and fierce as suns 

under the crossed-sword meeting 
of Mary’s look and yours: 

when the great seraphs kneel 
over the silence racked 

between your hand and hammer, 
counting the desert pauses 
parched and traversed hardly 
between your word and word: 
what could it say when they 
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kneel to your heart on wings 
sing to your head of kings 
gone sighing to its breast? 


Without my word I kneel 
gagged to learn the word 
sufficient, single, loud 

that dovecotes on your lips— 
that now is mine and yours, 
is kiss to both our kiss— 

is He, is all our bliss. 


DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


DYNAMO 


The dynamo whir is a worried one, 
Troubled at waning of warmth and of sun; 
Warning of numbing of rain and of cold 
And the imminent need of larders of gold. 
For here is the hive where a great swarm settled; 
Where a queen came down, and massed wings petalled; 
Where the eggs were hatched; and plump cocoons 
Gave resolute workers for warm afternoons. 
And here is the hum of industry tribal 
At the adamant urge of a primitive bible; 
The passionate zeal of Spartan delight 
For sacrifice shared on an altar of flight; 
The desperate drone of frenzy ablaze 
At the mountain of dark for the molehill of days; 
The fretting dismay at the mite of their packs 
And the ravenous need of the cavernous wax; 
The feverish raid and the driving retreat 
To salvage the summer and husband the sweet. 
O the dynamo whir is the flailing of wings 
In unflagging pursuit of ephemeral things; 
That at click of a switch in the dark and the damp 
Honey may drip from the comb of a lamp. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SENTIMENTAL 


By JoHN SEBASTIAN 


RHAPS many of your readers will find this discussion, in many 

if not all its points, is elemental. SPIRIT, however, has not been 
adverse on various occasions to go to the fundamentals. And whatever 
may be the perspicacity of its readers and more importantly its poets, it 
is evident that many writing what is published as poetry today are in- 
clined to overlook the distinction between the emotional and the senti- 
mental. Above all, for the poet this distinction is imperative. The 
genuine poet doubtless makes it without giving the cleavage much 
thought. But a failure to do so is often the most ubiquitous pitfall into 
which the beginner stumbles. Anyone who takes the trouble to analyze, 
however briefly, the majority of newspaper verses will discover that 
these are very frequently predicated on a loose sentimentality. 

This naturally has certain values when one reflects that a newspaper 
usually aims to satisfy the broadest possible reader-taste, and as I have 
indicated the confusion governing sentimentality is highly prevalent. 
It is so much easier to give way to the sentimental than to the emotional. 
The former makes few demands. As knowledge derived from sensation, 
it is smooth sheltered water in which the shallowest boat can unagitated- 
ly float. Since it may stay on the surface its easy entertaining is in keep- 
ing with all the labor-saving devices of a gadget age not distinguished 
for its profundity. And the sentimental is always at tap, ready to be 
turned on and off at a turn of the wrist. 

Superficially the habitually entertained sentiment may seem to 
strike deeper. The extension, however, is merely in time and actually 
not in depth. Thus one can be sentimental all one’s life about weddings 
and attend ceremonies indefinitely without going any deeper than the 
facile tear as the bride and groom pace down the aisle. One, too, may 
feel all the better for it. There is nothing wrong per se in honest senti- 
ment. Thackeray rightly says that “without sentiment there would be 
no flavor in life at all.” It is in the excess of sentiment, in the over- 
indulgence of sensibilities for their own sake, in the failure to plumb 
to genuine emotion, that poetry suffers. “His very pity,” writes Carlyle 
of the sentimentalist, “will be cowardly, egoistic—sentimentality, or 
little better.” 

The old lady, exclaiming to the gardener who points out a first 
blooming primrose, “Oh, the dear little thing!”, at least covers the 
conventions of the situation. She would be far afield poetically, how- 
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ever, if she decided to write a poem based on the sentiment that the 
primrose is a dear little thing. One can be highly appreciative of the 
beauties of flowers while leaving the sap to them. The versifer who 
grandiloquently proclaims that he “loves beauty” may not realize that 
he is being sentimental. He may and undoubtedly does love beauty—I 
have never known of anyone who would not make the same admission 
—but he is sentimental in his expression of that love. That he qualifies 
for Carlyle’s adjective “‘egoistic” is evident when he unconsciously 
boasts of an aptitude which is no more uniquely his than breathing or 
thinking. And a case might be made for the other adjective, “coward- 
ly,” in the sense that he funks the task which poetry sets for him. 

Sentimentality has been defined as feeling more emotion about a 
thing or situation than it warrants. Such a definition has its uses, but 
it would be more accurate if it dropped the word “emotion” and be- 
came “feeling more about. . . .” The poetaster who asks us to weep 
with him over the sorrowfulness of an empty house himself feels and 
asks us to feel more than the situation justifies. He asks that we be 
emotional on the false assumption that he is emotional while he is 
merely being sentimental. His verses may induce in his readers some- 
thing of the same response. Indeed they may believe, as he did, that 
this is rooted in emotion and be entirely content with the cheap effect 
which he has wrought. 

I do not mean to imply that in such instance the poetaster may be 
insincere. Some of your contributors or correspondents may wish to 
go further into the subject of the relationship between sentimentality 
and insincerity. For my part I feel that generalizations would be dan- 
gerous. The poetaster very well may be honestly sentimental about his 
deserted house, grieving for its vanished inmates; he may very well be 
reacting—and insincerely—to his subject because he recognizes that 
such reactions have been sanctioned by practice and are conventional. 
Certain tourists may so condition themselves that on their rounds they 
entertain all the proper sentimentalities that custom expects. 

In the reader’s case, he will respond according to his own equip- 
ment. If he is himself a person of real sincerity, he will not find it 
overly-difficult to detect the lack of that quality. If he is accustomed 
to go soft over his baby’s first shoes, processed into ever-lastingness, 
then he will be pleasured over the sentimentalities which leads the 
poetaster to wax nostalgically over his baby’s first shoes. But there are 
countless who love a baby and yet would promptly show the shoe- 
processing salesman out the door. The quickening of love is not de- 
pendent on the possession of souvenirs. Since poetry must have uni- 
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versality, those who attempt it will inevitably fail if they hope to 
utilize a situation which any large percentage of his readers will dismiss 
as unrelated to the emotions common to mankind. The love of infants 
is. But it cannot be a matter of love the infant, love everything the 
infant ever used. 

There are other extensions of the same fallacy. One might be de- 
scribed—love every reference to an infant, and particularly the infant- 
with-mother. I do not know if Helen C. White, when she characterized 
“the pious sentiment” as often “a poetic blasphemy,” had in mind this 
type of religious subject. Certain it is that many editors of Catholic 
magazines fall very fast for the pat verses that set forth Mary’s lullaby 
to her Son, or any imaginative reference to the living of a relationship 
between this Mother and Child which was so unique. Piety, of course, 
should be no more on the surface, no more cheap, than poetry. Senti- 
mentality will not preserve the former any better than the latter. Yet 
Dr. White describes it as the “‘curse” of religious poetry. 

In using the latter term—‘religious poetry”—I would gather that 
she is herself using a convenient category. Anyhow true religious 
poetry would not exist if it were equally as superficial as sentimentality 
is. There of course I am speaking about religion in no loose sense. In 
what is often prated about as “a religious experience,” much that I 
have written about sentimentality is entirely applicable. One can feel 
very good in church of a Sunday morning—good in the sense of feeling 
virtuous by doing the proper thing and making the sacrifice of that 
early morning fishing expedition, or good in the sense of physical and 
mental well-being. Religion goes deeper. It is not a matter of sensa- 
tion. The attempt to make it so is doybtless as prevalent as that to 
make the most fleeting of sensory experience into a work of art. The 
man who declares that a poem could conceivably consist of one word, 
because that word has given the writer a sensory experience which he 
can share with the reader, will come no nearer the truth than the man 
who is satisfied with a “religion” which makes him feel the sensation 
of “good.” 

The procedure from sensation into sentimentality of expression has 
its converse. For it is entirely possible for one to entertain vague and 
ill-defined emotions and wind up in a bog of sentimentality in his at- 
tempt by a play with words to attain clarity. This in effect is an 
attempt to write a poem while going through that process which should 
logically have ante-dated the putting of pencil to paper. The hoped-for 
clarity should be achieved first and it is fairly certain to prove elusive 
if it is pursued through thickets of words, rhymes, metrics and images. 
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It is this concentration on the trees which so frequently prevents the 
poet, and even the critic, from seeing the forest. 

There need be no surprise when the writer in such case produces no 
emotional effect or produces one which he may not at all have intended. 
Exempting the poet from any responsibility for the effect he produces 
for his readers is a convenient method of getting around such a diffi- 
culty. In certain poetic theories that fog our current air there is too 
much of the “‘let the chips fall where they may” argument. One makes 
no inordinate demand on the poet in suggesting that he may neither 
bore his readers with vague sentiment or bare sensation, nor embarass 
them with an outpouring of the overly-saccharine. They should be 
addressed as men, neither as wraiths in the gibberish of a séance nor as 
infants in “baby-talk.” 

C. S. Lewis declares that a man cannot retain a sunset by purchas- 
ing the field in which he saw it. The same man may not be able to re- 
live in full the emotional experience he had before that sunset, but if 
he is a poet he can come closer than any other to retaining it for him- 
self and sharing it with his readers. This is peculiarly the function of 
the poet. He cannot fill it if he falls back on sentimentality and declares 
for others’ non-edification that he loves sunsets or gardens or snow- 
capped mountains. If his reader is emotionally stirred by sunsets, 
gardens or snow-capped mountains, the pleasure is derived directly from 
the esthetic experience and only indirectly from the objects. The 
versifier can condition himself so that in the presence of sunsets he will 
immediately and obligingly float through the canal of sensation which 
his romantic predecessors have dug for him. He may not borrow their 
phraseology, their patterns nor their manners, but he is borrowing that 
essential which it is incumbent on him to provide from his own internal 
resources. However flattering such imitation may be to his mentors, he 
is denigrating his own abilities. 

Now it is totally possible that what concludes from this unthinking 
commentary on his abilities as a poet may be entirely true. The poetaster 
may be destined, despite all his desires, studies and industry, to remain 
a poetaster. He may find sufficient satisfaction in performing as a 
highly competent craftsman whose skill will earn him praise but not 
that reserved for the artist. He may even permit himself to misjudge 
that praise or to gather it up from those who are not qualified to make 
the necessary distinctions between skill and art. But if he has poten- 
tialities beyond those of the poetaster he has been, he could adopt no 
more stifling attitude. 

Certainly he cannot fully or well utilize these potentialities unless 
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he explores them, and learns what they are. Anything that diverts him 
from such probing will tend to prevent their development. About this 
he cannot afford to be sentimental as, I fear, so very many are. “I 
want to give the world one beautiful thought” is an idea which is fairly 
prevalent in the poetaster world. And it is a sentimental one at the 
core. The friend who deposits the poet in a beautiful environment and 
then beamingly bids, “Write a poem about it,” acts sentimentally. Un- 
happily many who approach poetry think that all needed is such a 
scene. The seashore, gulls flying overhead, a woodland stream, a moon- 
lit night, spring—the category can be continued indefinitely—all pre- 
sumably, by some sort of magic that never existed in this world, need 
only be visioned and willy-nilly, given pen and pencil, the tyro cannot 
help but write a poem. If it all were as easy as that! If sentimentality 
could satisfactorily be substituted for the emotional content of a poem! 
But the beggar’s wishes do not become horses and he does not ride. 


Book Reviews 


HOPE AT ITS NADIR 


Poems 1943-1947, by C. Day Lewis. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.75. 


C. Day Lewis, classicist, poet and sensitive critic, is a man of nat- 
ural sympathy for humanity, one of that group of English poets who 
in the past decade moved tentatively from the defeatism of the 
early T. S. Eliot toward a humanist philosophy which sang the “coming 
era of the common man.” 

In his volume Overtures to Death, published in England in 1938, 
Lewis wrote of war, sometimes in terms of heroism (““The Nabara’’) but 
always with an overtone of fear, ““A deep in air buried grain of sound,” 
warning that the advancing holocaust might wipe out human values. In 
the two succeeding volumes, Poems in Wartime (1940) and Word Over 
All (1943), the celebration of the heroic virtues is still there but the 
poetry turns more sombre, the heroism hardly more than a gallant 
gesture in the face of overwhelming odds. Poems of stubborn English 
courage like “Watching Post” and “The Stand-To” are more than bal- 
anced by odes to fear and disillusioned lines like these: 


It is the logic of our times, 

No subject for immortal verse— 
That we who lived by honest dreams 
Defend the bad against the worse. 
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Now, in Poems 1943-1947 we find Lewis’ hopes at their nadir. Be- 
lief in the eventual triumph of humanity which relieved the gloom in 
earlier volumes is virtually gone. Instead of Walt Whitman he now 
quotes Thomas Hardy—“I seem but a dead man held on end/To sink 
down soon.” ie bal 

In “The Double Vision,” one of the finer pieces in this book, he longs 
for the reconciliation of dream and reality, the “clustering to a theme” 
that seems so rare in our modern world. There is a spark of hope still in 
Lewis; he speaks of man “reaching out over the void/a rapt, creator’s 
wing”; yet the spark is small. “But gone is the breath of dawn,” he 
writes in a poem of his youth, “‘Clinker the dreams it fanned.” He is old 
enough now to seek to analyze his own past and his own errors, saying 
in a sometimes lovely poem entitled “Sketches for a Portrait”: 

I practised 

Words like a secret vice... . 

Could everything be reduced to a form of words! 

But they were only a guesswork map of the terrain. 

. » + The love I feared and longed for 

Would come in out of the sea, a terrible sun 

Thrusting aside my screen of words, and pin me 

To the sand like a starfish, and pick my dreams 

And bleach my fears and make my dry words live. 
Once C. Day Lewis could write sweet and touching lyrics of the country- 
side and young love. In Poems 1943-1947 his lyric gift is not often 
evident. ‘The Sitting” is an exception, with its shining last stanza. But 
see his two acid sketches of marriage in this volume! 

“The Misfit” is a fine poem, deeply English. “In the Shelter” looks 
upon childish innocence and love with pity and respect. “The Neurotic” 
is a sound poem, with its merciless description of “This Atlas who fell 
down under a bubble.” The poem “Seen from the Train” is in the nature 
of a self-reprimand by this man who looked for years on faith, hope, and 
love—“And turned my eyes away.” 

Lewis’ philosophy in this confused post-war world is clearly not one 
of faith or hope, but rather one of resignation and stoicism. Read his 
catechism for those of little faith today—and remember Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” also written in a time of turmoil: 

Call no man happy. . . . Our actions burst like spray 
Upon a reef, nevertheless we must act... . 

Know yourself. . . . But knowing, do not presume 

To swerve or sweeten what is foreordained. .. . 

For the heart, magnanimity; for the mind, good sense; 
For the soul, a natural piety; for fate, 

A stoic’s bending steel. . . . Nothing too much. 
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Even severance, even ending cannot salve this man’s hurts who cries out, 
“Merciless god, to mock your failures so!” 

What can we make, what can we say of the poet whose naked wounds 
here bleed upon the page? Who says himself, ““The best I can look for, 
by vale or hill,/A herb they tell me is common enough—self-heal.”? 
We can offer him pity, but pity does not help our appreciation of poetry 
that is torn and thinned by pain. C. Day Lewis strains to sing on these 
pages. 

When a crop is so thin, 
There’s nothing to do but to set the teeth 
And plough it in. 


Thus he describes his own dogged failure—Rosert Resor. 


AMONG THE LEANING TOWERS 


Dialogue with An Angel, by Sister Mary Jeremy. New York: Devin- 
Adair Company. $2.00. 


The poetry of Sister Mary Jeremy reaches up in a vertical line among 
the leaning towers of verse, published today, forgotten tomorrow. While 
the writing in Dialogue with An Angel is carefully conceived and even 
more carefully polished, the polishing here tends to bring out the nat- 
ural luster rather than wear down a thin coating of gilt, which all too 
often, in some modern poetry, reveals a base metal in the structure. 
The quiet brilliance of the work, built on the firm foundation of sound 
principles of technique, glows with that indefinable quality of lyric 
utterance, which is never distorted by undue emphasis or flamboyant 
display of clever dexterity—the mark of the mature poet as opposed to 
that of the novice. 

The poems throughout this book are reasonably complex yet avoid 
spiraling into the fogs of obscurity; and the lines, for the most part, fall 
into traditional patterns, while the imagery, concrete and selective, never 
overbalances the weight of the poem itself. By indirection, religious in- 
tensity shapes many of the poems, yet the author never resorts to the 
shallow decoration of piety. Only once, perhaps, the moralist intrudes, 
in the poem, “Winter Fable”’—but what fable is complete without a 
moral? 

A special interest in medieval literature is mirrored in the “Ballad of 
the Three Kings,” where plot, characterization and sensory details are 
most skilfully and effectively handled, ending with “Jasper, the dark 
sad king, making his bitter offering.” Although in a matter of some 
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thirty-nine poems, the scope of the poet’s abilities are well indicated, 
legend and fable, deftly combined with wit, seem to be Sister Mary 
Jeremy’s natural habitat. The spirit of her poetry has been compared to 
that of Blake, Donne and Hopkins; I find her being completely herself: 
a sensitive individual who has something to say and says it well, as in the 
poem, “Two in Late Snow”: 

Earth is oblivious how we go in this chaos; 

Our unregarded pulses keep difficult measure, 

The footsteps fall and are canceled world without end. 


O moon unseen—alas for the unremembered— 
Forgotten too how we drowned in this well of wind. 


Why Sister Mary Jeremy holds her own among the more strident 
voices in secular publications (she was awarded the John Billings Fiske 
Prize for Poetry, among other honors) is evident to one who reads her 
Dialogue With An Angel. As in her poem, “Homage,” she may be said to 


. . stand in view of wastelands without water 
Making an island of green solitude. 
—IsaBeL Harriss Barr. 


FOR STUDY—AND WORK 


Studies in Poetry, by Neal Frank Doubleday. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.25. 

Plainly intended as a textbook for classroom use, Studies in Poetry is 
explained as “a realistic introduction to the critical reading and analysis 
of 165 poems by diverse poets from many ages.” Mr. Doubleday compe- 
tently and comprehensively advances the direct method of learning poetry 
by insisting on reading poems. In 370 pages, he shows himself at once 
alert to the problems of the student and his instructor. In his “Fore- 
word” explanation, he quickly and to the point explains the book’s 
purpose and pattern. The earlier sections are introductory, but there- 
after the poems selected for their particular relevancy to the theme of 
each section, or chapter, are first presented and are followed by a series 
of questions with suggestions for papers to be written. The method is 
designed to give instruction in the principles of poetry “through the 
reading and discussion of particular poems.” 

Mr. Doubleday happily insists that “the reading of a poem requires 
activity on the reader’s part” and the entire purpose of his presentation 
is to stimulate that activity. “If we allow the student to read only 
poems within his easy grasp, poetry is not likely to seem very impor- 
tant to him.” This he addresses to the teacher. To the student—is that 
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sound, applause?—he says: ““You are expected to have and to use a good 
desk dictionary.” The majority of his questions are soundly put and 
the catholicity of his poem selections have their obvious utility. 

Unlike some other textbooks, Studies in Poetry will not prove to 
be as appealing to students of poetry outside a classroom. This does 
not mean that for them it would not have a high value. It would but 
this would be entirely in proportion to the amount of labor given the 
book’s study. It cannot merely be read—it must be worked over. But 
the aspiring poet, and equally those who wish to intensify their pleasure 
in reading will find it most helpful.—JoHNn GmLaNnp BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
To the Editor—There are two points raised by Gervase Toelle (March, 
1949), which interest me. 

Obscurity results not from a plunging into depths but from a desire 
to roof over shallows. The poet who expresses what he has found in 
depths may be difficult: first, because of the strangeness of the depths 
to which he has penetrated; and second, because of the multivalence of 
words which never can fully express what is not commonplace. The 
poet who familiarizes himself with what lies below the surface of things 
naturally will appear difficult to those who have no idea of what he is 
talking about but that does not mean that such a poet is obscure. The 
gold is there in the verse waiting to be mined. The versifier who has 
not penetrated at all nevertheless respects penetration and does homage 
to it (and tremendous harm to himself) by wrapping up his absence of 
thought and feeling in a tangle of images and abstractions. On search- 
ing through such a tangle the reader finds nothing because there was 
nothing there in the beginning. What was there was a rearrangement 
of words (i.e., something already existing) into a meaningless pattern 
(i.e., something that had no existence beyond pattern). But even if a 
pattern exists only because of a lack of pattern, something still exists. 

Father Toelle implies that Father Duffy crowns the poetry created 
by “the poets who wrote consciously and expressly theological poetry.” 
The very fact that Father Duffy “salvages Shakespeare in defiance of 
his own definitions and pleas” indicates that he was thinking, at least 
subconsciously; of the great catholic “Christian poets of past ages.” 
“Christian” here, I think, should be understood in the Tertullian sense 
that every soul is naturally Christian, that every soul, regardless of his 
theological training, cannot help but run face to face into God soon 
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after he begins to search out reality. Every soul, Jew or Christian, pagan 
or atheist, that sincerely seeks below the surface cannot help but find 
God—and this finding is not because of the seeking but because God is. 
This is not “theology” but sanity, not piety but pragmatism, not idealism 
but real realism—the sum of man’s relations with reality, the sum of 
man’s relations with the unique Reality, God. 

Neither can it be said that such souls (poets) become great because 
they approach God—since the Infinite, in a very real and absolute sense, 
is unapproachable by anyone save Itself. Rather do they become “great” 
they themselves are more and more fulfilled—Grorce A. McCautirr. 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor—‘We have plenty to say. Why don’t we say it?”—is 
the closing thought of one of the papers (““We Have Plenty to Say,” by 
J. G. E. Hopkins) in Return to Poetry. If I may be so bold as to answer 
—the simple reason is that Catholic poets lack leadership. Not a leader- 
ship in “returning”—we have traditional routes that have been started 
by rebellious souls that lead us back to the mystics of the earlier centuries. 
We also have a school of thought that is persistently hammering for 
the “old” instead of the “new”—for the “spiritual” instead of the 
“material.” All this is known to us. 

What we really need is the dynamic courage of one to undo the 
harm and damage done in the last century and a half by our English 
speaking colleagues—our “mother country.” They have carefully and 
systematically infiltrated into our educational system, especially in 
the higher spheres, its propaganda of abstract and vague language called 
“English.” Poetry, as such, has lost its meaning because words have 
been distorted and become as empty as shells—beautifully resounding, 
but void! 

American colleges and universities have fed their students the sort 
of poetry that has not only lost its imagery—but its color. Like Picasso, 
the pictures are twisted and meanings must be found for them and 
explained. American thinking has, therefore, become blunted! We 
do not think any longer—our reasoning capacity is stunted by the new 
meanings of words, which are no longer traced to their sources. And 
with this new pattern of language, the soul of man is buried in a débris 
of lies that presents life to him as “freedom,” “equality” and “justice.” 

Until this evil can be rooted out—actually take by the roots and 
pulled-not throttled at the throat, merely—a throttling is a temporary 
detour down a “traditional route”—until that time comes— poetry 
will not “sing” again.—Laura PETRUSA. 
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